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WILLLAM ea a HAW THORNDEN, © 
Sir, Yo she Exditor of the Bee. 


Pivxerton, a man whom the Scots are pleased +o 
dislike because he tells them truths disagreeably, has 
judiciously proposed that the poems of Hawthoraden 
fhould be reprinted with due selections. 

I bég leave to second.Mr Pinkerton’s motion. [ 
greatly and fondly cherifh the memory of Hawthorn- 
den. I like his character, his.muse,and-his residence ; 
moreover [dike his companions ; for I doat upon Ben’ 
Johnson, and J esteemDrayton. There are few lords 
now like lord Stirling. He admired-and henoured 
Brummond, and cherifhed his -friendfhip and corres- 
pondence in the depth -of retirement, when the peer 
was bafking -in the sun-fhine of Whitehall, and warm 
in.the prosecutienof his trans-Atlantic projects. 

Among all the poets ofthe beginning: of the lase 
century, (writes 2 the author of the Cursory Remarks 

WOL. ‘ix. r 
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on some of the ancient’ Englifh poets, said to’ bé 
“Mrile Neve) there is net oné, after Shakespearé; 
whom a general reader of the Englith poetry of 
that age will regard with so much and so deserved 
attention as William Drummond. ‘He was “born at 
.Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, in 1585, and was the 
son of Sir John Drummond, descended of the family 
of Stobhall, who, for ten or twelve years, was ‘uther, 
and’ afterwards knight of the black .rod to king 
James 1. of England. ‘The poet was educated at 
Edinburgh, where he took the degree -of master of 
arts in the year-1606, and was afterward sent ‘by his 
father to study civil law at Bourges in France ; but 
having no taste for the profefsion ofa lawyer, he re- 
turned ‘to Hawthornden, and there applied himself 
-with great afsiduity to clafsical learning and poetry. 

Having courted a-danghter of Cunningham of 
Barnes, whom he «elebrates-in his poems, and to 
whom her accomplithments, .congeniality of taste, 
-and ‘propensity -to retirement, ‘had strongly attached 
him,—he was succefsful in Ais -addrefses, and‘a day 
was fixed for their marriage. 

Soon ‘after the was seized by an ‘illnefs which pro- 
ved fatal, upon which Drummond again quitted his 
native country, and. resided eight years on-the con- 
Ainent, chiefly‘at Rome and Paris. 

In the year 1630 he married» Margaret Logan of 
Restalrig, by whom he. had several children, the el- 
dest of whom;" William, «was ‘knighted: by king 
Charles.u*, “He'speat-very little time in England, . 
<.%% “The: heitefs: general:of Hawthornden was married. to: Dr Abernethy a 
norisjusing bihop in Seotland, of the ancient: family of Abernethy of Sal 
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though he. corresponded, frequently .with Drayto: 
and Ben. Johnson ; the latter of whom had so-great a 
respect.for his abilities, and so ardent.a.desire to,see 
him, that at the age. of forty-five he walked to Haw~ 
thornden to. visit him. 

The favourite seat: of Ben Johnson, in the seques- 
tered wood of Hawthornden, is, yet known, and point- 
ed out to visitors, where a-bust of Johnson ought te 
be placed, to gratify the sentimental devotion of the 
admirers of exalted merit, 

This: would add. something spiritual to the straw-: 
berry feasts of Roslin, and be worthy. of a precious: 
few in that wonderful little country that. produced a; 
Drummond and.a-Thomson.. 

Ben Johnson’s: father too was a-Scot.; and it is fit. 
that. de fhould be, honeured-in the land of his-fathers,. 


Hawthornden is a lovely spot: The hous¢ hangs 
like an .eagle’s.. nest on the. romantic. banks: of Etk. 
The ground.is clafsic.. The genius of: his plaintive 
sonnets meets the fancy of. the congenial soul, . Here: 
he addrefsed his Alexis, (lord.Stirling.:), 


Tho’ I have twice been atthe doors of death; 
And twice, found fhut those gates which ever mousn ;, 
‘This but a fight’ning is,—a trace to breathe ; 
For late-born soccows augur fleet retura. . 
Amid thy sacred cares, and courtly toils, 
Alexis! when thou fhalt hear wand’rifg fame 
Tell, death Kath triumph’d o’es my_mertal spails, 
And that on earth-I any but a sad name > ° 
If thow e’er:heht medear, by al} dur loves . 
By alk that biifs, those joys heay'n here u: gavey- 
Téonjure you, and by the maids of Jove, 
To "grave-this thort remembrance od my-grave + 
Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometimes grace 


> 


The murmuring Bik.—May ros-s shade thie place! 


town, who presented the-whole remaining manuscripts of the poet to the- 
cart of Buchan, who deposited: them ia: the musa@umi of the Antiquariam: 
Suciety at Edinbuigh. 
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pet’ us inquire for the venerable’ spbt “ih which 

wereplaced the’ afhes of Hawthornden, ahd’let these" 

lines be sculptured’ on the belfy of a lyre, that they 
may ‘meet the €ye’of the traveller.” Why thould tiot 
this little speck of earth of ours, so near to Iceland 
bé ‘warmed with something that may supply the 

want of better fkies ! 

Ben Johnson, too, ought to be characterised by a suit~ 
able inscription on his seat, that the offended dignity of 
his name in Westminster abbey may be worthily re- 
trieved. Orare Ben Johnson ! is an exclamation that ad- 
mits too much an application to him whocould only set 
the table in a roar, and too little to the superior merit 
of Ben Johnson. Hear what tlie great lord Claren- 
don says of him: ‘* Ben Johnson’s name can. néver 
be forgotten, having, by his very good learning, and 
the severity of bis nature and manners, reformed the 
Stage; and indeed the Englifh poetry itself. His 
natural advantages were,,judgement to order and go- 
vern fancy, rather than excef8S of fancy,—his- pro 
ductions being slow, and upon deliberation, yet then 
abounding with great wit and fancy ; and they will 
live accordingly. And surely as he did exceedingly 
exalt the Englifh language in eluquence, propriety, 
and masculime exprefsions ; so he was the best judge 
of, and fittest to prescribe rules to’ poetry and pets, 
of any man who had lived with, or before him, or 
since, if Mr Cowley had not made a flight beyond. 
all men, with that modesty, however, as to ascribe 
much of this. to, the example and learning of Ben 
Johnson.” His conversation was very. good, and with 
men of mést' nate ; amd” he had for many years: an 
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extraordinary. kindnefs for Mr Hyde*, till he fousd 
he betook;, himself to businefs, which he thoughe, 
ought never to be preferred, before his, company; . 
‘Drummond toved Drayton, and a great and. conti, 
nued friendfhip subsisted between them, fanned by 
frequent letters, as appears by his papers, which, were 
presented to the earl of Buchan by the reverend, De 
Abernethy Drummond, already mentioned, 


Drayton, sweet ancient bard! his Albion sung, 
With their own praise her echoing vallies rung 3 
His bounding muse o’er ev'ry mountain rode, 
Ani ev'ry river warbled where he flow'd f. 


I have a copy of Latin verses addrefsed as I sup. 
pose to Drayton by Hawthornden, as it is in the 
hand-writing of the latter, and was found in a bundle 
of Drayton's letters to Drummond: 


Dum tua mellifiui specto pigmenta libelli 

Pendet ab eldguio mens mei rapta tuo, 

‘At sensum expendens tumque alte pondera mentis 
Sensus ab eximio me rapit eloquio4 

Sed mage dedaleo miror te pectare qui sic 

Cogis ad Italicos anglica verba modos. . 

Eloquium, sengus, mentis: vis dadala longe 

Toilit humo.ad superos te super astra Deo. 


Drummond’s family having been grafted as it were 
on the royal family of Scotland, by the marriage of 
king Robert 111. and upheld by them, he was a steady 
royalist during the troubles of Charles r. ; but does. 
not appear ever to have armed for him. Yet it 
seems he had been much employed by the king in his 
uttermost distrefs, or by those immediately about 
his person, as among his papers I found a prima 'cura 
of king Charles rst’s last appeal to the, people of 
England, with corrections and marginal notes, in the, 


© Earl of Clarendon, +. Seapieres, cantogir by Mr, John Kiskpatrichs 
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king’s own hand-writing *, . As Drummond had ala. 
ways, been: a laborious student, and had applied him- 
self,equally to. history and politics, as: to clafsical 
learning, his. .seryices, were-frequently. rendered by 
occasional publicetions,,in which, it must be confef., 
sed,;he was.not.so happy as in the flights of his muse, 
which,.as Pinkerton justly observes, amply establith 
iis fame. Phillip’s (adds he) whocompiled his Theae- 
trum ,Poetarum under Miltoa’s own eye, and. may be 
supposed to exprefs that great writer’s opinion, upon. 
many occasions,-observes with regret, ‘ the strange 
neglect into which Drummond’s. poems- had even. 
then fallen. But this was no wonder, when Mil- 
ton’s smaller poems met.with the same fate. Now. 
it may be safely said, that if any poems pofsefs a very 
high degree of that exquisite Doric delicacy, which 
we so much admire in Comus, and Lycidas, those of 
Dxnmmond’s do, Milton seems.to. have imitated 
him,. and certainly he had read and admired his 
works !' Drummond was the first who introduced in- 
to Englith that fine Italian vein; and if we had had 
no Drummond, perhaps .we fhould. never have seen 
the delicacies of Comus, Lycidas, Il Penseroso, L?:Al- 
legro.. Milton has happened to have justice done him. 
by posterity, while Drummond has been neglected.” 
From the.familiar letters of Drummond, pringed in 
his works, and from those unpublithed, it appears, 
that his most intimate and frequent: correspondents, 
and. friends, besides those already mentioped, were. 


This affecting? paper’ wis dépodited in. the library ‘of the society of 


Aat.quariais at .Bdinburgh., ; 
- Lord Buch in hes the Pi icture OLJ Store. painted, of the king at Cutis 


brook castle. 
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Arabella, or Arinabella, countefs of Lothian, daughter 
of Archibald earl of Argyll, the earl and countefg 
of Perth, Robert Carre ‘earl of Ancram, Dr Arthur 
Johnstone, phycisian to-the:king, author of that ad« 
mirable .piece of humour, Parerga, a tketch of whose 
life and writings I hope may sometime or other 
make its appearance in this Miscellany, Mr Comniaig. 
ham of Barnes, and a few other:relations. 

In a survey of Drummond’s poems two considera 
‘tions must ‘he had—the nation in which he lived, 
and the times in’ which he wrote. Yet -these will 
be found, not offered to extenuate faults, but toe 
increase admiration. Hig thoughts are generally 
old‘and highly poetical; he follows nature, and his 
‘verses ate delicately harmonious. -On the death 
of Henry prince of Wales in 1612, he wrote an elegy 
entitled ** Tears-on'the death of Moeliades,” a name 
which that Prince had used in all his challenges of 
martial sport, es the anagram of “ Miks a Deo.”— 
In this piece, according to Denham’s epithets to the 
Thames, are thoughts ‘as strong, as deep, as gentle, 
and as full, as-any of his or Waller’s *. 

When king James, after-his accefsion to the Eng- 
lifh throne, returned to Scotland in ‘the year 1617, 
his arrival was celebrated by every effort of poetical” 
congratulation. Upon this eccasion, Drummond 
composed a panegyrick entitled the Wandering Muses, 
in which are found four lines apparently imitated by 
Pope,—“* To virgins flowery, téc +.” Of these twe 
poems, it is observable, that they date earlier thar 
any of Waller’s, whose first was that to" the king on” 


* Cursory Remarks, &c, +: ‘Vide Pope's third pastoral. 
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his havy i1625.° “The piece in ‘which’ “Denham's 
greatest powers.are extrted, his Coopers Hill, was not 
written till the year 1640. -"The-harmony of Drams 
mond, therefore, at a time when those who are usué 
ally called the first introducers’ of 2 smiooth, and 
polithed versification, had not ‘begun to write, is an 
honour to Hawthornden that fhould never be: forgot. 
ten. His excellence hardly known, cannot be enough 
acknowledged or praised. 

. Drummond and Petrarcha had this in their fate 
alike, that each lamented first the cruelty and then 
the lofs of their mistrefses ; so that their sonnets are 
alike naturally divided into two clafses, those after, 
and those before the deaths of their respective sweet~ 
hearts. ‘Drummond, in several of these composi- 
#ions, has fhown much of the ‘genius and spirit of, 


the Italian poet. The seventh sonnet, of: the -first 
patt, is much resembled by Sir Henry Wotton’s ele- 
gant little. poem ion the.queen of Bohemia : 


“© Ye méaner beauties, @c. 3 
And among Drummand’s Flowers of Zion, = poem 
which begins, . 

* “se Amidst the azure clear of Jordan's sacred stfeams,”’ 
eminently distinguithes him, whether he be congiticr= 
ed as a philosopher or as a poet. 

“His Polemo Meddinia, a burlesque poem, foisted? 
on a ridiculous fray in Fife, is written with more: 
that ‘the Humou? ‘of ‘a Swift; or ‘Peter Pindat ; ‘and’ 
may afford an excellent modern clafsical amuséinent 
td ont hdbility and getitry, Who eatitiot’ bear ‘the Aion- 
stepili Bore Of turning’ over an “Ainsworth’s dictionary, 
ahd ‘tay still Have retained enough of the’ charming 
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ho the Scipios,.to be;able to taste the beau 
ties of the. dunghill fight. :. These -slight..notices and 
extracts, I havescattered on the pages..of your.ele- 
gant journal,.in the, fond.hope. that they ied 
forth the quill.of an abler eulogist. -, 

Ile egoqui quondam patriz perculsus amare, 


Civibus oppre({sis, libertagi succurrere ausim, 
Hunc arva oun colo fugiosque Jiznifia regum.. ‘ 
; -ALBANICUS, : 


—_—_—_—_—___ 
POSTSCRIPT, 

..Waat ‘has. been, written concerning . the perspa, 
enile and residence of Drummond, in the account.of 
his writings, may-be thought sufficient for. Scotland, 
where such particulars are well known by the. pub- 
lic; but .considering the deserved celebrity of the 
poet,.and the extensive circulation of this Miscellany, 
I have thought proper to set down as briefly as pof. 
sible some cigcumstances that may deserve the atten~ 
tion of people of taste who visit Scotland, te contem« 
plate its picturesque beauties, and to meditate on the 
clafsic footsteps of her illustrious citizegs. 

Drummond was descended from William Drum. 
mond, third son of Sir. John Drummond of Drum- 
mond, by Mary de Montefex eldest daughter and co-~ 
heirefs of Sir William de Montefex, high justiciary 
of Scotland, The patriarch of the poet’s family married 
a daughter and. co-heirefs of Sir Williata Airth of 
Airth, in Stieling fhire, with whom he got ‘the aie 
of Carnoe, 

Siz John Drummond, the poet’s father, fe was S@n 
cond son of Sir Robert Drummond of Carnoe, bought 
Hawthornden, in the year 1598, from the. heirs; rok 

VOL. ix. G 
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Douglas. of Strathbrock, a family which, with many 
other fair and opulent pofsefsions, had held Haw- 
thornden for more than two centuries, 

The caves of Hawthorndén, cut by human art from 
the rock, are certainly of the most remote antiquity, 
resembling those in the vicinity of Thebes, and had 
probably served for the dwellings or fastenefses of the 
aboriginal natives of the country. This conjecture 
is supported by tradition, and, with the other singu- 
larities of the place, gives a sublimity to the scene. 
Captain Grose, in his antiquities of Seotland, has gi- 
ven a very well chosen view of the sequestered dale or 
den, and of the house overhanging the romantic rivu- 
let of Efk. 

The reverend Dr Abernethy Drummond, who 
married the heirefs, as above mentioned, caused to be 
engraved, on.a stone tablet placed over Ben Johnson’s 
seat, an inscription to the memory of his own ances- 
tor, Sir Laurence Abernethy of Hawthornden, and to 
his wife’s relation, the poet ; where, if the public or the 
future proprietors of the place fhould erect, the busts 
of Drummond and Ben Johnson, they ought to be pla- 
ced close to each other on the same therm. 

Dr Abernethy’s inscription concludes with the fol- 
lowing lines ; P 

©! saeted solitude, divine retr: at, 
Choice of the prudent, envy of the great, 

\. "By these pure streams, or in thy waving thad:, 
I court fair Wisdom, that celestial miaic,; 
"There, trom. the ways of men laid safe afhore, 
Ismile to hear che distant tempest roar; 


‘There, blestywith health swith businefs unyerplex’d, 
This lifed relith, and secure the next. 
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The inscription over ‘the door of the hottse, engra- 
ved by order of the poet, is‘as follows 2°" | 


Divino mutnere Guliefmiis 
Drammondus  Johannis, | ; 
Equitis aurati filius 

ut honesté otio’ qui- 
esceret sibi et succef- 
soribus instauravit. 


Aarne 1638. 


A VOYAGE,TO THE HEBRIDES. 


Conti: 54 Vili. fy 2 Bi, 
nape erries, Lgch Tarbet. Z: 


Tits loch is “ow swarming with herrings, which, 
for want of salt, the people are prevented from catch- 
ing to the extent they might do; or indeed beyond 
their own limited consumption. They dry thei 
without salt in their barns, which are of wickef, and 
eat them in winter by the name of sour herrings: A 
harfhet name would be bestowed upon them ‘any 
where else. At Scalpa is constructing, under the di- 
rection also of captain Macleod, one of the new light- 
fouses, which all allow to be judiciously placed, pro- 
mising great advantage to the navigation of the 
Minche, through which all vefsels from the south- 
ward pafs from Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow, in 
their direct course to Norway and the Baltic. 

A very obvious remark occurs to éVery visitor of 
the Hebrides, wx. that fith might be furnithed cheaper 
to Great Britain and the rest of the world, from hence, 
than almost from any other place ; for here, fifh come 
to the very doors of the fifhers. At Fort William, sixty 
or seventy boats are sometimes seen in an evening, 
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fhooting:their nets ‘within a pistol thot ofthe spot where 
they were lavinched into the water. By day-light the 
fithing is over, and the fithers breakfast on the spoil; 
rest themselves in the forenoon, and pursue their or.’ 
dinary occupations through the ‘rest of the day. -A€ 
Cannay, Erifkay, and Loch Bay, the cod and ling are 
landed, and ‘put to salt on the very day they ‘are 
caught. The herrings occasionally visit every salt 
water loch along the Hebrides, and ‘north-western 
coast; ‘whereas the Dutch have bufses to fit out ‘ata 

great expence, and a long voyage to make over to the : 
Britith coast before they wet their nets. The voy- 
age from Great Britain to Newfoundland’ is. surely 
not lefs expensive. It is, indeed, said the Swedes, 
since about the year 1756, have caught herrings neat 
Gottenburgh, with still more facility; and that the an. 
nual yisit of those fith has been more steady to the 
neighbourhood of that town, than to any one: part 
of the western coasts of Great Britain; but it is ads 
ded, they arrive every year later and later at that 
place, and if this retardment continue much longer, 
they will arrive when those seas are frozen up, and 
when it would be impofsible to catch them. » Till 
then the Swedes are likely to be the great herring 
venders to Europe and the West Indies: For the 
Swedes are. industrious; that part of Sweden) ds 
very populous; and the fiscal obstructions on «the 
subject of salt; are next to nothing. Two hundred 
thousand barrels are said to be cured there annually, 
besides fifty thousand barrels of herring oil. If this 
Be true, the Swedes enjoy the same, or, perhaps, su- 
perior-advantages to our fithers for the present ; but 
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from time immemorial. herrings -have. ebotinded om 
our Britith-coasts, in such plenty, that thie fithers may, 
be always certain ‘of catching enough for their own 
supply; and the waste of a few nets and-boats may, 
be easily borne even in the lefs succefsful. years of shee 
fifhery. 

But how can they convey their fith to market weight 
out the expence of larger vefsels? Just as they. do 
their kelp. When that article began first to be made 
here, it was sold to chance buyers as low as 15 s. per 
ton. ‘The makers were glad to take whatever unrival. 
led buyers offered. The case is now widely altered; 
Vefsels come yearly to this certain kelp market, and 
the price has risen toL.5. L. 5. 10s. and L.6 per 
ton. Is. it to be doubted, that. vefsels; would also 
come in time to feteh the herrings, so considerable 
an article of the food of our own people, and so ne- 
cefsary: for feeding our West India slaves? Why 
then has not such a trade been already establifhed 2? 
This is a political question, of too long discufsion 
fora journal. The causes may be fhortly .stated ; 
first, though there. be some people to catch fith along 
those coasts, yet they are few, and they are scattered 
and dispersed, neither collected into towns nor villages. 
Secondly, the industrious people are not free ;. they 
must, in general, work for the person in whose land 
they are settled, .Most.of them are bound ,to per; 
form one day’s work.-of this. kind every week, os 
fifty-two. days in the year, a sixth part of the year, 
But if we deduct bad days; om which no work.can. be 
performed, the proportion will-be found stall greater. 
Salt is very inaccefsible;+-fith canaot ke cured fox sale — 
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anlefs.the salt be exempted from duty. If exempted 
from. duty»for fih, numberlefs regulations must be a. 
dopted to prevent the abuse of this indulgence. ' These 
are'so. many cobwebs, in which the poor feeble fithers 
areliable to be entangled totheir destruction. Thirdly, 
the want of towns, where people might freely settle, 
is absolutely fatal to industry. Fort William and 
Stornaway, are the only spots where a freeman could 
build a house ; whereas, lots of this kind fhou!d be 
laid out in every sca loch.—Perhaps nothing has tend. 
ed more to force emigration than this defect. On our 
eastern coasts, where improvements magriculture oc. 
casioned joining many small lots into one farm, the 
ancient occupiers of them betook themselves to 
towns, and became useful citizens, as artizans and ma- 
nufacturers ; in the Highlands that is impofsible, bes 
cause -there are no towns. An obvious improve- 
ment on the condition of the people, would be that of 
making all the subtenants tenants to the proprietor, 
and granting them leases for life; and encouraging 
them to settle their children round them on the waste 
lands of their farms. For it is certain’ there are 
large tracts of very improveable land in an: uncultis 
vated state. This will be obvious on considering the 
state of the Isle of Sky, which is said to be sixty miles 
long, and thirty-five broad, and a most beautiful and 
improveable island, every where intersected by arms 
of the.sea.' It may contain six hundred thousand 
acres. The rents are said.to be ‘L 6000 a-year, of 
about twopence: sterling per acre. 

Throughithe Highlands and Hebrides, what little 
ground ;is\ cultivated! lies near the coasts. © This is 
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divided into very small; lots, . Along with each Jot 
is annexed a large tract of ground, calledia /beeldang, 
or grazing in the interior part of the country. Five 
hundred acres is no large grazing for a coast-farm, 
paying L.5 of rent. The grazing is thus doomed 
to perpetual sterility, on which cattle pick up a 
wretched subsistence for a few months . in summer. 
It is inaccefsible for want of roads ; and the cattle 
prevent the growth of natural wood, with which it 
would otherwise be soon covered. Another great 
drawback on the Highlands and Hebrides, is want of 
capital toemploy in their improvements. The land 
in general belongs to rich non-resident - proprietors. 
This carries the rents they annually yield qut of the 
country. The other inhabitants are tacksmen, or 
gentlemen farmers, and small somites, mostly subte- 
nants to those tacksmen. 

The tacksmen being gentlemen, live as such ; and 
what money they can spare, necefsarily goes to the 
education ef their children, and placing them out ia 
life, and tothe maintenance of widows and aged rela- 
tions. Besides that, few of them have leases of gufs 
ficient indurance to justify expending their capital on 
improvements. Some leases are for nineteen years, @ 
few longer; but many are let every ‘five or seven 
years. This is called a mew sett, when a rise of rent is 
expected ; and when any improvements are made up- 
on the land, or even the dwelling-house, they expose 
the imprudent tenant to be out-bid by the envy or.ava- 
rice of his neighbour. As to:the small tenant or sub- 
tenant, improving:his land, the same -difficulties arel 
others stand-in his way... Here end--there some 
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merchants are to be found, who, if they make rich, by 
their traffic, cannot easily find land to employ their 
money in improving, as we see done round our 
towns on the east side of the island.. Such is the ac- 
counts given of the state of the Highlands. and .He- 
brides. These may be exaggerated, .although.they 
seem to be confirmed by the actual state of these 
countries. Are the people unhappy? That is ano. 
ther. question. Do riches constitute happinefs? These 
inquiries are rather directed .to the prosperity of the 
country than the happ nefs of its inhabitants. It is 
justice to them.to say they do not seem unhappy. 
They are contented with their houses such as they are. 
They dispense with all kind of furniture except a 
black cast iron pot. They in general have plenty of 
fuel ; and potatoes and fifh. supply them reasonably 
well with food. When they. have no salt, which .is.a 
scarce article, to cure their winter provisions, they 
can eat them sour. It may be added, that whether 
protestants ‘or papists, they seem deeply imprefsed 
with a religious turn, and attend public worfhip when 
within reach very pointedly ; nor are they lefs dis. 
tinguifhed by their bravery in. war, than by . their 
gentle, kind, and affectionate disposition in time of 
peace. One cannot help wifhing such a people hada 
larger fhare of what are generally reckoned comforts, 
liberty, and money. One would with all the inhabi, 
tants of a high taxed country like ours, totake a.rea, 
sonable fhare of the burdens of the state in time of peace 
as well as war. The inhabitants of the six northera 
eounties of Scotland} exclisive of the land-tax, pay 
about the seventy-fifth part of a penny yegrly, gne 
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with ‘another in other taxes; and it is fully as 


much as they can afford ;—they are computed to be 


four hundred thousand in number. “The great pro- 
prietors, from the extert of their property, and the 
tumber of-their people, may be considered as so many 
princes. Quere,-would it not be of advantage to them- 
selves, to give the inhabitants a constitution, a Magna 
Charta, to secure them, in the absence of the pro- 
prietor, in the enjoyment of some privileges? Their 
lands might be measured and valued, and the tenants 
secured for a term of years in their -pofsefsions, as 
Yong as they paid the ‘rent punctually ; revolutions 
to take place at stated periods: All personal services 
might be abolifhed ; a baillie might be appointed to 
preside over the justice of each barony, and settle 
disputes among the tenants by jury. Is there any 
thing in our‘law to prevent a baron baillie summoning 
a jury of the tenants, letting them try causes through 
the whole extent of his jurisdiction, instead of trying 
them ‘himself, and adopting the verdict of the jury ae 
his own decree? The people are so far removed from 
the county courts, as not to be able to attend them, 
but at a great expence of time and money. 

It is a good custom some great proprietors in the 
gouth of Scotland adopt, particularly the late duke 
of Quéenfbury, to name two or three friends ‘to 
act ‘as hig commifsioners, and with salaries for their 
trouble. “Nothing would afford greater protection te 
tenants in the proprietor’s absence. 

To be continued. 


“VOL. ix. _* H 





letter from Arcticus. May 16. 


a”, NEWS FROM RUSSIA. 
i 
Sir, To the Eéitor f ths Bee. 


You may perhaps not be displeased to insert a little 
of our arctic news in your Bee, in that case it is pof- 
sible we may occasionally supply you with a few ar- 
ticles. 

Mr Heland, the Swedith directeur @conomique at 
*Tornea, on thearctic circle, who has, for a number of 
years, made careful and accurate observations on the 
tides, atmosphere, magnetic needle, tc. proposes to 
leave his house and.small estate to a succefsion of ob- 
servators, who will be obliged, in lieu of rent, to con- 
tinue his observations, and transmit the result to 
to the Academy of Sciences, who are left executors 
of this singular but liberal will, The baron Turbé, 
the Sardinian envoy at this court, from whomjl had 
this information, says, that;on a tour he made some 
time ago to these northern regions, he found in every 
room of Mr Heland’s house, a sort of wooden thermo. 

-meter, suspended horizontally like a vane of a fhip, 
, within a few inches of theceiling, consisting of a long 
narrow thin slip of fir, which, by bending to one side 
er other, marked changes of the atmosphere on a 
graduated semicircle, painted on the ceiling immedi- 
ately above it. I hinted to the baron that it was 
probably rather a hygrometer, of the nature of the 
mahogany one suggested by Dr Franklin in the 
second yolume of the American Philosophical Tran- 
sactions, although it would be difficult I think tu ac- 
eopnt for the semicircular motion of the fir instru- 
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ment on the doctor’s principle. I likewise suggested 
that it might be hung by 2 twisted. catgut; but 
was afsured that it was firmly held in a slit piece of 
iron or nail, driven into the ceiling, and that it poin- 
ted out the ¢emperature, not the dumidity of the at- 
mosphere ; and that he did not remark any other 
kind of thermometer in the whole house. 

If any of your correspondents are acquainted with 
this instrument, they will probably be so kind as to 
give some description of it, until we can get farther 
information upon what promises to be of such gene- 
ral use, from its cheapnefs and simple construction, if 
it fhould be found to indicate changes in the atmos- 
phere with any degree of exactnefs. 

Code, the Japanese merchant mentioned by Cox: 
and Lisippe, the French consul, in his journey from 
Kamtchatka, was brought down last winter by coun 
sellor Laxmann, his protector and friend, inspector 
of the Siberian fofsils, who resides at Irkutik, and re- 
mained with us a few months. I had frequently am 
opportunity of seeing him, both at the lodgings of 
that able mineralogist, and at the house of our cele- 
brated nattiralist, Dr Pallas. He is a little, tight, well 
made man, with lank black hair, tied behind, a Spanifr 
complexion, and quick blackeyes. His drefs was Eu- 
ropean in Petersburgh ; as what he could have saved 
from the wreck of his fhip must long ago have beers 
worn out. We were all surprised at the degree of 
-nowledge he pofsefsed, considering his line of life and 
country ; for example, in the hot house of my friend’ 
Pallas, he pointed out to us the plants that were na- 
tives of his island; and I found him always employed 
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at home (Mr Laxmann’s) in making out charts of his 
country, pafticularly of the district from which he 
sailed, 2°» 

Thése were much in the stile of the Chinese*. He 
had ‘saved from: the wreck a couple of books ; one 
he ‘said was a sort of historic and geographic 
work, the other on religion. He spoke the Ruf- 
sian language to make him be understood, and seem- 
ed all that Lisippe describes him, for gentlenefs of 
character and manners ; in fhort his whole pleasure, 
when at home, seemed-tolie in his pipe, books, and 
charts. Her imperial majesty has ordered him to be: 
carried home at her expence, in a vefsel fitted out at 
Ohotfk, and Mr Laxmann’sson is to accompany him, 
-and to see him safe to Japan. You know the cause 
of the uncommon phenomenon of seeing a Japanese in 
Petersburgh, as his misfortunes have been told in 
different languages, and most certainly in Englith. 
He sailed from Japan, in a vefsel. of which he was 
proprietor, loaded. fortunately with rice to supply 
himself and crew with food, during the incredible 
time lis vefsel was the sport of the. winds without a 
radder, before he was fhipwrecked on one of the Fox 
islands, where he dwelt long with the. Rufsians, till 
brought to:Kamtchatka. Since his entrance into the 
empire, he has resided chiefly with Mr Laxmann at Ir- 
kutk, together with his remaining crew,. one of 
which only was here with him.. During this visit 
ef Mr Laxmann, I received, amongst some other, cus. 
riots fofsils, mostly his own discoveries in Siberia, 4, 
Sp¢cimen of green jade, transparent in thin piects, 
® Ave any of these charts preserved? Could a copy of them be got 

J fhould deem it a particalar favoyr to: have one. Edit. 
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which Mr Laxmann afsuresme is, or was employed in 
lieu of iron, by all the inhabitants ofthe Pacific ovean, 
before supplied with that useful metal by the circumna- 
vigators. He said the Tchuttke likewise had their 
arms and utensils made of it, before they were supplied 
bythe Rufsians, and thatstillevery man carries apiece’ 
of it about him as a whetstone or hone. This. must 
be what was erroneously termed green talc in the voy- 
ages of our navigators, a stone much too soft for 
such purposes, althougl: of the same genus *. 

As to the Kamtchatka expedition, conducted by our 
countryman Billings, little can be said till the result 
of the whole be given to Europe by the command of 
her imperial majesty. 

In the mean time the public are acquainted with. 
the failure of the first object proposed, vz. to make. 
a tour by landor water from the mouth ofthe Kuluma 
round the Tchutfkoi Nofs to. Kamtchatka. By sea, the 
same icy barrier which prevented the further advance- 
ment of the great and intrepid navigator Cook, in one 
direction, equally prevented that of his pupil Billings 
in another ; nor was the practicability of surveying the 
coast by land found lefs difficult than by sea; so that, af- 
ter ascertaining the longitude and latitudeof a few pla- 
ces, he proceeded to-exeeute the second-partof his in- 
structions, v/s. to proceed by sea on a voyage of dis- 
covery, by the old beaten track, with two vefsels built 
atOhotfk, one of which he had the misfortune to lose 
on setting out, on the Kamtchatka coast, and was.obli- 


* I have seen several specimens of the same sone instruments brought 
from the south seas, and agree with my correspondent ia thinking it can= 
not with any dogree of propriety be caled talc. Edit. 
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ged to make his cruise alone, from which he reture 
ned last year, and is supposed to have sailed again 
this year; he may pofsibly build another consort 
in place of the one lost, on the continent of America, 
where wood proper for the purpose is so plentiful. 

Since the publication of the valuable voyages and 
maps of captain Cook, and his able afsistants, a chart 
has been given in Rufsia of these seas, coasts,'t&c. 
so well surveyed by that great seaman, wherever he 
eould penetrate. The principal changes I have re- 
marked, are, that the island captain Cook called Clerk’s, 
and the Rufsians, Sind’s, from the first discoverers, is 
not one, but a group of islands, composed of one great, 
and five small ; a circumstance which the Britifh na- 
vigator’s course and distance did not permit him to 
ascertain. The other principal differences between 
the Rufsian and Britifh charts are, that partof the coast 
of America, forming a triangle, bounded on Cook’s 
maps by Point Banks, Cape Grenville, and Cape Tri- 
nity, is an island, named by the Rufsians Kihtak, se- 
parated from the continent by navigable straits, affor- 
ding good harbours in their course. The Rufsians 
not only afsert that they had a place of trade at 
Kihtak (discovered to be an island by Imuloff whom 
Cook saw at Alaska,) but that they saw from their 
station his vefsel pafs by, when he first surveyed it, 
and that their trade is, and was, carried on with a 
people called Kenai, who came down Cook’s river for 
that purpose. 

If this be admitted, it will account in a much easier 
and fhorter manner for the iron, and European beads 
found with the people of that part of the coast af 
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America, than the long course of barter by which 
our navigators supposed they might be pafsed from 
tribe to tribe, frem Hudson’s bay or the Spanith 
settlements then known. ARCTICUs. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Iy a work which tends, in so ample a manner, to dif. 
fuse useful and entertaining instruction, to inspire 
with a.desire to investigate nature; and, under your 
impartial and discriminating management, to pro- 
mote the expanse of genius, I beg you would insert, 
for the entertainment of the curious and the specula- 
tion of the philosopher, the following singular in. 
stance of antinatural affection I may call it, which 
very lately occurred, and which can be well authen- 
tieated, and oblige, Sir, 
Your humble servant and reader, 
PaTRICIUs. 
a 

A FRIEND of mine who enters into the researches of 
nature with activity, happened very lately to be pay- 
ing a visit to a gentleman of independent fortune and 
Tespectability in a neighbouring county to Ayr, when, 
among other subjects of a like nature that, were in- 
troduced, several instances of uncommon affection, 
manifested by animals of the brute creation, towards 
others of a different species, were enumerated ; and, 
among the rest, the extraordinary instance of a cat 
(which belonged to the gentleman of the house,) ex- 
tending its maternal care to a poor solitary chicken, 
which having, by mistake, been placed along with 
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some duck eBEs; had, agreeably to nature, made its 
appearance in the world a considerable time before 
its companions; and as the cat had formerly given 
proofs of, I may say, a kind of philanthropic dispo- 
sition, had been intrusted to its care. When my friend 
was there, the chicken was about a fortnight old; 
and had been nursed with a great deal of tendernefs 
and care by its affectionate foster mother. When- 
ever it manifested an inclination to go out to feed, or 
again to benefit by the genial heat fhe afforded, the 
immediately put her body in the most favourable pos- 
ture. This must appear very extraordinary, when 
we consider that a cat is, by nature, of all animals the 
most sullen and deceitful ; and is pofsefsed of an inhe- 
rent enmity to all the feathered tribe. It will be 
difficult to account for so many different principles 
actuating the same animal. Can we suppose that 
that noble chivalry, ‘that generous sensibility, talked 
of -with such rapture by that profound orator Mr 
Burke, but is now, alas ! lost to France, after having 
been neglected, or discarded by mankind, can be ex- 
tending itself to animals of an inferior nature ; or, 
that the words of the scripture are likely to be ful- 
filled, and that the age is . approaching when the 
lamb will be found along with the wolf, and the wolf 
with the lamb ? ‘ This is certainly an improving age. 


DETACHED REMARK. 


It must be confefsed, that to.embellith:the form of 
nature is at least eh infocent athusement ; 3 and some 
praise is due to him that -does his best endeavours 
to join pleasure with profit, 
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POETRY; 


THE WAIL OF ELVINA. AN ODE. 


For the Bee. 


Wawa time the soft ey’d star of eve 
Gleam’d on the gently trembling wave, 
Froni Bara’s isle the sighing gale 

Wafted Elvina’s rueful wail: 

Forlorn, her levely locks fhe tore, 

And pour’d her sorrows on the desart thore: 


© Ye rocks,” fhe cried, * ye thelving caves, 
« Whose sides the briny billow laves; 

* Ye cliffs far frowning o’er the deep, 

© Ye lonesome isles,—to you-I weep; 

« Far distant from my father’s halls, 

* The tow’rs of Moran and my native walls. 


©-O Moran are thy warriors fied ! 

€ Dismal and dark their narrow bed; 

§ Silent they sleep,—the north wind, cold, 

“€ Blows. dreary o’er their crumbling mold; 

* Silent they sleep; nodawning day ~ 

* Visits the grave, or wakes their shrouded clay. 


At dead of night a cry was heard, 

* O why was Moran unprepar’d! 

© No watchrhan on the castle wall, 

-€ No wakeful warrior in the hall; 

*® At dead of night the crafty foe 

*#:Rufh’d from the main, andstruck the vengeful blow 


*€ To atms ! cried‘Moran, but in vain! 

“ I saw my warlike brothers slain ! 

* Lsaw my father’s bosom gor’d; 

* By Cadwal’s num’rous host o’erpow’r'd 

‘,He fell; and from the gufhing wound, 

* Retking and red, his life blood stream’é around. 


* Mingling with.smoke I saw.the.fire 

* Along the rending walls aspire ; 

* Now rage immpetuous in the hall, 

“(1 heard the crafhing rafters fall! 

« Now o'er the-toof and turrets high, 

¢ It blazes fierce and furious ta the fky4 
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poetry. 
* O spare a helplefs maiden, spare 5 
« The orphan’s piteous pleadings hear! 
« They bore me thence.—My streaming eyes 
« Beheld these awful cliffs arise: 
* Foul ravither!—Ye rocks, ye waves, 
* O save me, hide me in your lonely caves! 


€ Foul ravifher!—yet pale dismay 

¢ And vengeance mark thee for their prey ! 

€ Unnerv'd, appall’d by conscious fear, 

* Remorse fhall drive thee to despair; 

« My spirit, wailing.in the blast, 

* Shall thake the counsels of thy guilty breast.’ 


*T was thus fhe wail’d,—till, by degrees, 

‘The voice came broken in the breeze : 

‘The seaman, piteous of her woe, 

‘Turn’d to the.fhore his friendly. prow; 

But long, alas! ere dawn of day, 

The voice grew weak, and feebly died away. 
ALL 


—— 
SONNET. 


Sort as the dew drop to the vernal rose, 
Is tender pity to the aching heart; 

Ev'n while the bitter tide of sorrow: flows, 
Friendthip a balmy cordial can impart, 
If not to heal, to mitigate the smart. 


But who is he, regardlefs of distrefs, 

Who views the tear, and hears unmov'd the sighs 
Who uses. lawlefs powers to opprefs ? 

His name I rightly deem is cruELTY: 

May innocence from him by instinct fly! 


For does the butcher’s harden’d heart relent 
At the mild bleatings of the patient lamb? 
Or the fierce wolf his bloody ‘feast prevent, 
At the dumb anguith of the trembling dam? 
* 


TO PEACE. 


CerestrAr Peace ! from thy abode descend, 
And all the habitable world befriend. 
No moge'let nation, fill’d with "vengeful ire, * 
*Gainst nation rise, with-ravaging desire; 

© Let troublous Discord haste, with rapid flight, - 
To the dark regions of eternal night, 
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A CHARACTER OF THE PRINCE OF DENMARK. 
Continued from p. 40. 

Tur above is the substance of several communications 
from an ingenious correspondent at Copenhagen. But as 
it is always satisfactory to hear different opinions on the 
same subject, I subjoin with pleasure the fellowing cha- 
racter of the prince of Denmark, drawn by another gentle- 
man in the capital of Denmark. ° 

‘ For the liberty we enjoy we are entirely indebted 
to our prince royal, who’ L can, with the greatest justice, 
calla free born Englifhman, Ido not give you his cha- 
racter from mere report, but as I have found it to be. 
He is sincere, steady, and free ; not rath in promising, but 
scrupulously attentive to perform what he has once said. 
In transacting businefs he is candid and open,—hears with 
attention,—is not fond of too much elocution, but withes to 
have free and candid discufsion, and directly to the point 
in hand. His hour of audience is five o’clock in the after- 
noon. In one word, the prince royal of Denmark is a 
character that would fhine in private life. As a prince, 
his time is spent for the public good ; and the enormous 
expences that other princes of Europe heap daily upon 
their subjects are by him spared. He is a pattern of 
economy to his subjects, and appears te me to model 
after the late king of Prufsia. Since he came to act in 
government, which was in 1784, he has done more tham 
the most sanguine could have expected, and which is only 
the ground work of what.in future may be hoped for. The 
alterations necefsary in Denmark were so great and nu- 
merous, that precaution, patience, and steady. perseverance 
alone, could effect them. These he began when he was 
in @ manner’a child; and im that-line he has steadily persc« 
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vered.''' What may not therefore be hoped from him, 
when his judgement is thoroughly ripened by experi- 
ence ? 

‘ The prince is an early riser. In the morning he 
goes onthe parade, after which, if businefs permit, he either 
walks or rides out. The court sits down to dine at two 
o’clock, all is over by four, and, if not too long detained 
in the audience chamber, he goes twice a week to the play- 
house. His majesty is generally there Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, o Fridays. The play is commonly finithed by 
nine o’clock, except on particular occasions,—all is hufh: 
in the palace by eleven o’clock. 

‘ Count Bernstorff, as minister for foreign affairs, is: 
well known all over Europe, for his knowledge and per- 
spicuity in doing businefs. Count Schimmelman, finance 
minister, has perhaps the most ardueus tafk to perform af 
any man in Denmark. The finances of this country, from 
a series of events, which would be tedious to repeat, and un- 
interesting to your readers, have been long in disorder. 
The revenues, though sufficient, have not been applied to: 
effective purposes. Hence the crown has been obliged to 
contract foreign debts. When disorder happens at. the 
fountain, the branches cannot be free. If we suppose, 
therefore, that before the prince royal took an active 
part in the government, these evils ‘ bad increased, were 
increasing, and ought to be diminifbed, is it to be won- 
dered at, that Count Schimmelman, who’ was at that time 
called to be finance minister, fhould become an object of 
public raillery. ‘Those who derived no emoluments from 
the abuses, think he has done teo little, while those who. 
profited by them, think he has done a great deal too much. 
_An angel in that situation could not have escaped re- 
proach. His tafk was a most difficult one to perform; 

‘and there are circumstances that have rendered the tafk 
still more difficult, which I thall explain at anpther time. 
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‘ Count Reventlow is an able afsistant to the finance mi- 
nister, though in a difierent department. He is. a man of 
aclear judgement and steady application. Itis to himin part 
we owe the new regulations respecting the boors, which 
do honour to his feelings as a man, and his judgement as:a 
minister. 

‘ The arts, manufactures, and trade, have been deemed 
below the notice of gentlemen in Denmark. — Agricul- 
ture must of course fhare the same fate. It is, however, 
with pleasure I inform you, there is an appearance of a 
happy alteration in favour of these useful, and hitherto ne- 
glected profefsions. A superficial education has been 
the only accomplifhment ofa gentleman. To talk French, 
German, a little Englifh,—to be able to dance gracefully, 
and play at cards, were all the requisites necefsary. ‘lo 
be acquainted with mankind, to know themselves, their 
own, or any other country, absolute folly. People of 
quality supposed those under them an inferior kind of 
beings, created for their purposes. The change which is 
daily observable in these opinions, originates with the 
prince royal, whose opinion appears to be, that actions, not 
rank, dignify the character.’ 

Thus far my ingenious correspondent, whose farther re- 
marks on that country fhall be reserved till another occasi- 
on. May this prince be preserved from the hands of the 
afsafsin, and long be spared to add to the happinefs of his 
people, and the prosperity of his country! 


ANECDOTE. 


Ay American loyalist, who had been afked to purchase & 
ticket for general Burgoyne’s benefit, at one of the theatres 
in London—ereplied—‘ I have paid enough for his sword ih 
America,—and am determined to give nothing for ‘his pew 
in England,’ ta ats 
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AUTHENTIC ADVICES FROM SYDNEY COVE, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


eso an extract of a letter obligingly communicated to theEditer 
by a gentleman of eminence jn Britain. 
March 24. 1791. 
‘ly my last. to you, by way of Batavia, I endeavoured to 
inform you of our wretched situation here ; and a¢quain- 
. ted you, that we had unanimously resolved to lengthee 
out the scanty remains of our provision, by our united ex- 
ertions, in gardening, fifhing, Gc. By the diligent use 
of such means, we did not despair of being able to hold 
out until the supply fhould return from Batavia. 

‘ But we had dropped all thoughts of receiving any re- 
lief from England for some considerable time; as we 
judged such thips as might have sailed for this port were 
unfortunately lost. 

‘ Our savings in the public store were but very small 
from all we could do, but still we continued chearful, and 
determined to persevere. 

‘ We were preparing to commemorate the hirth day of 
‘our royal master, with his excellency the governor, when, 
about three in the afternoon, of the 3d of June, the flag, 
_at the entrance of the harbour, was displayed, as a signal 
fora sail in sight; and in the evening of the same day 
the. thip Lady Juliana came safely to an anchor in the 
lower part of the harbour. 

* The glad tidings were soon communicated through our 
little. town, and received with great joy and gratitude. 
And our pleasure was increased from the afsurance given 
us of his majesty’s perfect recovery, #rom a late alarming, 
and almost, fatal illnefs.. 

oA day of thanksgiving to God for his happy recovery 
was ordered to be given-here ; and an addrefe was draws 
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up, to which we almost all signed our names, and presented 
it to the governor to be forwarded to Engiand. 

‘We are now informed that his majesty’s thip Guardian 
had struck an island of ice on her palsage hither, and with 
the utmost difficulty returned back to the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the lofs of some lives, all the cattle, and the 
greatest part of both public and private property. 

‘ This unfortunate accident, which happened in December 
1789, confirmed our suspicions of some mischance interve- 
ning, and reducing us to the severe distrefses which we'suf- 
fered. 

‘The Lady Juliana ‘had on board two hundred and 
twenty-five female convicts, with two years provisions for 
them-only. So that, saving the good tidings of other thips 
being forwarded in their pafsage ‘here, we had little to ex- 
pect from any relief the could give us. They were re- 
markably healthy throughout the voyage, most likely from 
the judicious plan of affording them tea, sugar, and soap, 
with frequent refrefhments by the way. ‘Cleanlinefs and 
comforts ought to be attended to rigidly on a pafsage so 
distant and dangerous as this is, as mary lives will certain- 
ly be sacrificed. 

‘ ‘We were entertaining ourselves with the abundance of 
mews which had transpired, and anticipating the arrival of 
supplies, which we were given to understand could not 
be far distant, when, on Sunday the 2oth of June,-the Jus- 
tinian of London, arrived safe in the cove, after a pafsage 
of five months, only, loaded with provisions’for the settle- 
ment. 

‘ This seasonable relief brought us full allowance, and 
dispelled that gloom, ‘and fear of famine, which had been 
likely to visit us. . 

‘By this fhip, we learned, that part ofa corps, raised for 
the service of this country, were forward on their pafsage, 


¢? 
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im three transports, having on board a considerable body 
wf cohvicts. And that the major commandant would 
thottly follow-in his majesty’s thip, Gorgon, with the re- 
maining part of the troops. 

‘ The marines, who are to be relieved by the new corps, 
feel great satisfaction at the prospect of getting home ; but 
they are surprised to hear, that the cause of their being 
relieved is attributed to disagreements among the offi- 
cers. 

* ¢ That very unpleasant differences have taken place be- 
tween their commandant and the governor, we are all well 
aware of. Who is right, or who wrong, will certainly 
hereafter be made known. But it is a grievous hardthip, 
that unconcerned individuals thould, by misrepresentation, 
be involved in such affairs, or be deprived of that merit 
which is so dearly bought by their sérvices in this coun- 
try. 

Much credit is due to Mr Maitland, the master of the 
Justinian, for his expedition on the voyage, which he afsu- 
red us would have been completed in four months, but 
for the untoward and boisterous weather he met with on 
this coast. 

‘ This thip was followed by the Surprise, on the 26th of 
June, and by the Neptune, and Scarborough transports, 
on the 29th, all of them after a pafsage of little mote than 
five months. 

‘ The Neptune embarked two officers of the troops, and 
forty-two soldiers, four hundred and thirty-three male 
convicts, seventy-eight females, six convicts wives, free wo- 
men, and thirteen children. They lost.on the pafsage on 
hundred and sixty-two, and landed two hundred and ie 
nine sick at the hospital. 

‘The Surprise had on board two officers and thirty-eight 
‘troops, one of whom died on the pafsage, ee 
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and fifty-two male convitts, forty-two of whom diced oa 
the pafsage, and one hundred and twenty-six were landed 
at the hospital. 

‘ The Scarborough had two officers, and thirty-four sol- 
diers, and two hundred and fifty-six male convicts, sixty- 
eight of whom died on the pafsage, and ninety-six were 
landed sick at-the hospital. And in spite of every effort 
to relieve the .afflicted, one hundred and twenty-four cf 
them have since fallen victims to disease. 

‘ It was thocking to behold the deplorable conditien to 
which the poor wretches were reduced by dysentery and 
scurvy. The liberal supply of hospital stores enabled 
us to afgist them with some comforts as well as medicines. 
But the miserable state to which they had been reduced; 
by perpetual confinement below, throughout the palsage, 
put it beyond the power of art to restore many of them. 

‘ The sole direction of them on board was left to the 
masters of transports, who, either from inclination, or a 
want of knowledge, denied them those indulgences which 
might have been a mean of preserving their health, or at 
least of preventing so great a mortality. 

‘ The Justinian and Sucprise were ordered to be cleared 
as fast as pofsible, that they might carry a supply of stores, 
and an additional number of people, to Norfolk island. 
We entertained many doubts with respect to their situation 
at that place ; and, unfortunately for us, we had no prospect 
of making ourselves acquainted with their state before the 
return of the supply from Batavia, as the thips, on clearing 
at that part, were to proceed immediately to China. 

‘I fhall not attempt to. describe the confusion that exe 
isted at that time in our colony. 

‘ The governor now. perceived the necefsity of providing 
habitations for the people that had disembarked, as well 
as those that were expected soon to follow. Yor the 
little conveniences that had been raised, chiefly at the ex- 
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pence and labours of the first colonists, were every where 
crowded by the new comers, both bond and free. And 
it was said that no houses could be considered as the pri- 
vate property of any imdividual ou the setthement. 

‘ Our new guests exprefsed great concern at not 
‘finding every thing herein a very ‘prosperous state; they 
chad been led to believe that matters were.in a very fair 
train, and that plenty of conveniences were ready for 
their reception: at landing; but-they found quite the con- 
.trary to be the case. 

* His excellency has ordered a town to be erected as fast 

-as pofsible at Rosehill, and has employed dll the artificers 
‘on that duty. They have already got up about an hun- 
dred huts, of one story, twenty-five feet long, by twelve 
broad each. The streets are to be:two hundred feet wide*, 
and each hut is to be furnifhed with some garden ground 
backwards. Upon the whole, the plan seems to be made 
the most regular of any yet laid down at this place. 

‘ Since the arrival of fhips,:the following terms have been 
offered to settlers, viz. 

‘To every non-commifsioned officer, an allotment of one 
hundred and ‘thirty acres of land if single; and of one 
hundred and sixty acres if married. 

‘ To every private soldier, an allotment of eighty acres 
if single, and of-one hundred ifmarried. And an allot- 
ment of ten acres of land to every child of such non-com- 
mifsioned officer, or private .soldier, as may choose to 
settle. Such allotments to be free of all fees, taxes, quit- 
rents,.and other acknowledgements, for the space of ten 
years, but after the expiration of that time, to be liable to 
-an’annual quit-rent of ome fhilling for every fifty acres. 

' “His majesty has likewise willed that'a boynty of three 
-pounds per man be offered to each non-commifsioned officer 


~* How will the grafs be prevented from growing inthem? _Edj. 
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ar private man, who may be disposed to continue in this coun- 
try, and inlist in the corps appointed for the service of New 
South Wales. And fhould their behaviour be good, they 
fhall, after a farther service of five years, be entitled toa 
double proportion. of land, that would be granted them, 
provided they quit the service, at the relief of the marines, 
free of all taxes, fees, quit-rents, @’c. for the space of fifteen 
years, subject, however, after that time, to the same ac- 
knowledgements as before. . 

‘ His majesty has also willed, as a farther encou« 
ragement to the above description of men, that, upon- 
their being discharged or relieved, or after a farther ser-. 
vice of five years in the. new corps, they fhall receive, out 
of the public stores, a proportion of clothing for one year, 
together with a suitable proportion of seeds and grain for 
the tillage of land, and a proportion of tools and imple- 
ments proper for their use, for that time. And when any 
of them can feed and clothe such a number of convicts. 
as may be judged necefsary for their use, for the time be- 
ing, to afsist them in clearing. and cultivating the land, 
the service of such convicts fhail be afsigned to them. 

‘No proposal has been made to any of the officers, civil, 
or military, nor do I hear that any of these to whom. 
they have been made, have.as yet resolved om accepting : 
them. 

‘The country, from all we have yet been able to ob- 
serve, is not by any means favourable to our withes. .Some 
of the free men, who are considered as judges in farming,.. 
report the land at Rosehill to be light and sandy, and, 
equal to such as would be let for fifteen fhillings an acre,- 
within three miles of Lewes ia. Sufsex ; but at a distance- 
from a market town. not above half‘as much, And, on. 
making a.calculation, of the average price of .land.about 
High Wycomb, in Bucks, they find, by three or four thou- 
sand acres, that it letss on an average, at 19s-and. 6d,. 
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per acte,not more. The tenant, besides, pays the church 

and poor rates ; the poor rates anfount to about I's. and 6d. 
the church to about 8s. in the pound; this land is much 
better than the average land about Rosehill. 

‘ These circumstances, added to the scarcity of frefh water, 
want of cattle, and the proper means of agriculture, to- 
gether with the bad returns that have as yet been obtained 
from the different crops, are, I think prognostics, that 
very little advantage can be obtained from this country’; 
or that it can maintain its new inhabitants, within a great 
length of time, and without a very great expence to the 
nation. 

‘ The return of grain this season from Rosehill, which 
is the only farm in cultivation for the public, has not, 
from all I can learn, been more than threefold and an half, 
if so much; perhaps in,some measure owing to the’ very 
great drought which has prevailed this season. 

‘ But it is feared little can be expected from it at best 5 
for the farmer, on the part of government, says he sowed 
forty-five bufliels of wheat in maiden land, at that place 
last year, and reaped six or sevenfold only. He expected 
a much better return this season, from the ground being 
longer opened, but is disappointed ; and he has since decla- 
red, that very little can be expected in future, unlefs 
cattle can be procured sufficient to manure it. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-three acres of land are now cleared of the 
timber at Rosehill, but the roots are all left in the ground ; 
a circumstance that must prevent the labouring of the land- 
by any other means than that of the spade, or hoe, untit 
they are removed; which is a work I fear cannot be acs 
complifhed. 

* The coast has not as yet been examined’ by us farther 
to the southward than Botany Bay, or to the northward; 
than Broken Bay. Butseveral excursions have been made 
into thecountry by some of the officers, whose judgement 
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thay be depended.upon. . They all agree in thinking it 
unfit for almost any purpase. They have for the most part 
found it rugged and unkindly, and complain of a. very 
great scarcity of water, What they have met with is ge- 
nerally contained in stagnant ponds; which seem to,.be 
reservoirs for rain water. Sometimes there is a continua- 
tion of these for a little distance; and after very heavy 
rains they frequently communicate with each other; and 
then send forth astream through some of the adjacent vallies, 
which ceasesto run fhortly after the rain has ceased to fall, 

* It is impofsible to tell what could have occasioned the 
description of Botany Bay that appears in the voyages of 
captain Cook. The meadow land, after the most minute 
investigation, is found to be nothing but a perfect quag- 
mire. In fhort so totally ditferentis it from what has beca 
said of it, that, had it not been for the latitude, and longi+ 
tude, which are accurately laid down, we fhould not have 
known the place, from the account given of it. 

‘ Of Norfolk island I can only speak from hearsay,. 
The return of the supply from Batavia has given us a late 
opportunity of knowing something of their state at that 
place, which we find to have been much worse than ours 
before the fhips arrived. y 

‘ And had they not been fortunate enough to save the 
greatest part of the provisions from the wreck of the Si- 
rius, they would have been left with not more than six 
weeks provisions at the utmost, to subsist upon. 

‘ The soil at that place is said to be good, and the cli- 
mate a healthy one. But both the wood, and the flag, 
which were so much spoken of, are neither of them objects 
ef much consideration. The flag grows only on, points 
jatting out to the sea, and the pine tree, as it is called, is 
found to be so brittle 1s to render it .undt for masts, and 


many other purposes. 
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‘ Besides, the necefsity of clearing the island ‘for the: 
maintenance of its inhabitants, precludes a pofsibility of 
applying more of the timber than now stands to any. pub- 
lic purpose, or of cultivating a sufficient quantity of the 
flag plant to be of any service. 

‘ But to what purpose retain.a spot situated in the 
middle of the ocean, and at such a distance from England, 
when it is seldom poisible for any vefsel to approach it im 
safety, from the dreadful surf which in general lathes its 
fhore; where there is no kind of thelter for even a boat,. 
nor any place of anchorage to. be: depended upon; and 
in fine, whose utmost extent does not exceed five miles 
in length and three in breadth ? 

‘ In addition tothe wreck of the Sirius, and former lofses 
which have happened there, a-boat, unloading one of the 
transports, with seven people, was destroyed in the pre- 
sence of the inhabitants, who had it notin their power to 
give them any afsistance, although within a few yards of the 
spot—so suddenly did the surf get up. 

‘ Three years have elapsed, in- January last, since our ar- 
rival in this country, and saving a chance meal, the chief 
of our diet has been salt meat, and that sometimes in very 
reduced quantities, 

‘ 'Ehe state we were in when the:dispatches went from. 
this place in the Supply, sternly threatens us again ; there - 
being no more than seven months provision now in store,. 
at the present allowance, which must, in the course of # 
month, if no fhips arrive, be reduced: to two-thirds, and. 
fhorthy after that to one half, (or perhaps lefs,) if no re. 
lif appear, 

* We have little to look to from our granaries ; and the- 
live stock,’ which consists of goats, pigs, and poultry, are - 
so degenerate, and. few in number, from want of food, 
that the whole would not afford the colony two.days subs 
sastence, 
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* What can have become of the Gorgon with major Grose 
and the rest of the troops, baffles all conjectures; the de- 
tachment under captain Nepean, heve been here now eight 
months, in daily expectation of their arrival. 1 am afraid it 
is our fate to be very unfortunate. 

‘ The new corps seem.to have come out without being 
well acquainted with their situation at this place ; itis 
said they are-to pay threepence per day for their ratian, 

-and to have no spirits allowed them; if so, their case is 
pitiable. 

‘It is probable government does not intend to continue 
the allowance of spirits any longer, fer except a three 
months proportion which has lately been served, there hag 
not been any ifsued for eight months past. The soldiers 
feel the want of that article very much, as they live 
but poorly, and have been long accustomed to the use of 
it. 

‘ Much .cannot he said respecting the natives; their — 
wretched manner of life is a proof, among the many others, 
of the wretchedneis of their country. They have lately 
been persuaded to trust themselves amengst us, and their 
desire for food, without being at the trouble of collecting 
it, has induced them. to continue their intercourse. 

‘ Previous however to this connection, his excellency, 
from reposing too great confidence in them, had nearly 
lost his life bya wound from one:of their spears, and his 
game-keeper has since been killed by one of them, at Bo- 
tany Bay. ‘These.are, 1 think, the only accidents that 
have happened lately, and I think it is likely our attention 
to them will be the means of preventing any happening in 

‘future. 

‘ Five convicts, who had’ previously furnithed themselves 
with a few provisions and necéfsaries, made their escape 
from this place in a small gpen boat, We apprehend their 
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intention was to reach some of the East India islands ; but 
they were, upon the whole, so badly appointed, that it is 
very improbable they could have survived long. 

* Detaining and punifhing the convicts for attempting te 
get away, after their terms of transportation have expired, 
-has occasioned much murmuring and discontent among 
them, and will, no doubt, impel them to attempt their li. 
berty, however dismal or distant the prospect of obtaining 
it may be. 

‘I send this by Mr Moygan, surgeon of his majesty’s thip 
Sirius, who returns to England in the Dutch vefsel that 
brought us a Jittle better than two months provisions from 
Batavia. He is a young gentleman of approved charac- 
ter and merit. 

‘ If you condescend to receive this, and give him a hear- 
ing, you will receive a very just account of our situation 
in this colony. 

* Much also may be expected from captain Hunter, 
whose virtue and integrity is as conspicuous as his merit ; 
and his officers, who are for the most part men of respec- 
table characters, can, from real experience, describe the 
steril territory of New Soith Wales.’ 





TO CORSESPONDENTS. 


Tue verses by E. J. O.arcreceived. It is with regret the Editor finds 
himself unable ¢o insert one half of the pieces with which he is favoure,! 5 

and he fears that, on account of the number and importance of his prose 
communic ations, } he will be under the necefsity rather of curtailing than 
ef augmenting the limits appropriated to poetry. May he once mo eres 
quest “of his poctical correspondents totry always to perfect their piecesin- 
to gems. It is in this way only they can insure their insertien. 


Yhe verses by AZ, are received and under consideratioa. 


®.* dclnowledgements to other correspondents, in’ absence 
of the Editor, deferred, 
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